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PREFACE 


Best known as the founder of Pennsylvania and as a zealous supporter ot 
the Quaker faith in England at a time when such a course was attended 
with no inconsiderable risk, William Penn was also an early proponent 
of a league of nations for the continent of Europe. Impressed by the “in- 
comparable miseries’ of Europe, Penn, in an essay written in 1693, 
exactly two hundred and fifty years ago, proposed the establishment by 
the European nations of a general diet or parliament and a code of 
justice to govern the relations of the member States and thus bring 
about peace. Before this sovereign assembly would be brought inter- 
government disputes which failed to yield to private embassies, and 
acceptance of the diet’s judgment would be enforced, if necessary. 

More than two centuries after this enlightened proposal was put for- 
ward, a world organization with the same objectives was established, 
but with very limited success. Is it possible that governments can view 
the truly incomparable miseries of the world today and not act? 

William Penn’s essay is reprinted in this issue of International Concilia- 
tion for the information of its readers and for the education of present- 
day public opinion. 

There is included also the text of the seven-point “declaration on world 
peace” made public on October 7, 1943, by leaders of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant faiths in the United States. The declaration is accom- 
panied by three separate preambles describing the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant approaches to the problem and by the list of those who signed 
the declaration. 

Nicnotas Murray But Ler 


New York, October 15, 1943. 
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AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PEACE 
OF EUROPE BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
EUROPEAN DIET, PARLIAMENT 
OR ESTATES? 

By WituaM Penn 
Beati Pacifici, Cedant arma toga 


To tHe Reaper,—I have undertaken a subject that I am very sensible 
requires one of more sufficiency than I am master of to treat it as, in 
truth, it deserves and the groaning state of Europe calls for; but since 
bunglers may stumble upon the game as well as masters, though it belongs 
to the skilful to hunt and catch it, I hope this essay will not be charged 
upon me for a fault if it appear to be neither chimerical nor injurious, 
and may provoke abler pens to improve and perform the design with 
better judgment and success. I will say no more in excuse of myself for 
this undertaking but that it is the fruit of my solicitous thoughts for the 
peace of Europe, and they must want charity as much as the world needs 
quiet to be offended with me for so pacific a proposal. Let them censure 
my management, so they prosecute the advantage of the design; for un- 
til the millenary doctrine be accomplished, there is nothing appears to 
me so beneficial an expedient to the peace and happiness of this quarter 
of the world. 


I. Or Peace AND 1rs ADVANTAGES 


He must not be a man but a statue of brass or stone whose bowels 
do not melt when he beholds the bloody tragedies of this war, in Hun- 
gary, Germany, Flanders, Ireland, and at sea, the mortality of sickly 
and languishing camps and navies, and the mighty prey the devouring 
winds and waves have made upon ships and men since ’88. And as this 
with reason ought to affect human nature, and deeply kindred, so there 
is something very moving that becomes prudent men to consider, and 
that is the vast charge that has accompanied that blood, and which makes 
no mean part of these tragedies; especially if they deliberate upon the 
uncertainty of the war, that they know not how or when it will end, 
and that the expense cannot be less, and the hazard is as great as before. 

1Reprinted from The Peace of Europe: The Fruits of Solitude and Other 
Writings by William Penn. Publishers, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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So that in the contraries of peace we see the beauties and benefits of it, 
which under it, such is the unhappiness of mankind, we are too apt t 
nauseate, as the full stomach loathes the honeycomb; and like that un. 
fortunate gentleman, that having a fine and a good woman to his wife, 






| 


and searching his pleasure in forbidden and less agreeable company, | 
said, when reproached with his neglect of better enjoyments, that he | 
could love his wife of all women if she were not his wife, though that 
increased his obligation to prefer her. It is a great mark of the corruption | 


of our natures, and what ought to humble us extremely, and excite the 
exercise of our reason to a nobler and juster sense, that we cannot see the 
use and pleasure of our comforts but by the want of them. As if we could 
not taste the benefit of health but by the help of sickness; nor understand 
the satisfaction of fulness without the instruction of want; nor, finally, 
know the comfort of peace but by the smart and penance of the vices of 
war; and without dispute that is not the least reason that God is pleased 
to chastise us so frequently with it.What can we desire better than peace 
but the grace to use it? Peace preserves our possessions; we are in no 
danger of invasions: our trade is free and safe, and we rise and lie down 
without anxiety. The rich bring out their hoards, and employ poor man- 
ufacturers; buildings and divers projections for profit and pleasure go on; 
it excites industry, which brings wealth, as that gives the means of 
charity and hospitality, not the lowest ornaments of a kingdom or com 
monwealth. But war, like the frost of ’83, seizes all these comforts at 
once, and stops the civil channel of society. The rich draw in their stock, 
the poor turn soldiers, or thieves, or starve: no industry, no building, no 
manufactory, little hospitality or charity; but what the peace gave, the 
war devours. I need say no more upon this head, when the advantages 
of peace, and mischiefs of war, are so many and sensible to every capac- 
ity under all governments, as either of them prevails. I shall proceed to 
the next point. What is the best means of Peace? which will conduce 
much to open my way to what I have to propose. 


II. Or tHe Means or Peace, wHicu ts Justice 
RATHER THAN WAR 


As justice is a preserver, so it is a better procurer of peace than war. 
Though Pax queritur bello be a usual saying, Peace is the end of wat, 
and as such it was taken up by O.C. for his motto; yet the use generally 
made of that expression shows us that, properly and truly speaking, 
men seek their wills by war rather than peace, and that as they will 
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violate it to obtain them, so they will hardly be brought to think of peace 
unless their appetites be some way gratified. If we look over the stories 
of all times, we shall find the aggressors generally moved by ambition: 
the pride of conquest and greatness of dominion more than right. But 
as those leviathans appear rarely in the world, so I shall anon endeavor 
to make it evident they had never been able to devour the peace of the 
world, and ingross whole countries as they have done, if the proposal I 
have to make for the benefit of our present age had been then in practice. 
The advantage that justice has upon war is seen by the success of em- 
bassies, that so often prevent war by hearing the pleas and memorials of 


"justice in the hands and mouths of the wronged party. Perhaps it may 


be in a good degree owing to reputation or poverty, or some particular 
interest or conveniency of princes and states, as much as justice; but it 
is certain that, as war cannot in any sense be justified, but upon wrongs 
received and right, upon complaint refused; so the generality of wars 
have their rise from some such pretension. This is better seen and under- 
stood at home; for that which prevents a civil war in a nation is that 
which may prevent it abroad, viz., justice; and we see where that is 
notably obstructed, war is kindled between the magistrates and people 
in particular kingdoms and states; which, however it may be unlawful 
on the side of the people, we see never fails to follow, and ought to give 
the same caution to princes as if it were the right of the people to do it: 
Though I must needs say the remedy is almost ever worse than the dis- 
ease: the aggressors seldom getting what they seek, or performing, if 
they prevail, what they promised: and the blood and poverty that usually 
attend the enterprise weigh more on earth, as well as in heaven, than 


| what they lost or suffered, or what they get by endeavouring to mend 


their condition, comes to: which disappointment seems to be the voice 
of heaven and judgment of God against those violent attempts. But to 
return, I say, justice is the means of peace, betwixt the government and 
the people, and one man and company and another. It prevents strife, 


' and at last ends it: for besides shame or fear, to contend longer, he or 


they being under government, are constrained to bound their desires 
and resentment with the satisfaction the law gives. Thus peace is main- 
tained by justice, which is a fruit of government, as government is from 
society, and society from consent. 


Ill. GoverNMENT, 1Ts Ris—E anp Enp UNDER ALL MopeLs 


Government is an expedient against confusion; a restraint upon all 
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disorder; just weights and an even balance: that one may not injop 
another, nor himself, by intemperance. 

This was at first without controversy patrimonial, and upon the deat 
of the father or head of the family the eldest son or male of kin sy. 
ceeded. But time breaking in upon this way of governing, as the worl 
multiplied, it fell under other claims and forms; and is as hard to trace tp 
its original as are the copies we have of the first writings of sacred 
civil matters. It is certain the most natural and human is that of 
for that binds freely (as I may say), when men hold their liberty ty 
true obedience to rules of their own making. No man is judge in his ow 
cause, which ends the confusion and blood of so many judges and execu. 
tioners. For out of society every man is his own king, does what he 
lists at his own peril: but when he comes to incorporate himself, he sub. 
mits that royalty to the conveniency of the whole, from whom he re 
ceives the returns of protection. So that he is not now his own = 
nor avenger, neither is his antagonist, but the law, in indifferent hand 
between both. And if he be servant to others that before was free, heis 
also served of others that formerly owed him no obligation. Thus 5 
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we are not our own, every body is ours, and we get more than we los, 
the safety of the society being the safety of the particulars that const- 
tute it. So that while we seem to submit to, and hold all we have from 
society, it is by society that we keep what we have. 

Government then is the prevention or cure of disorder, and the means 
of justice, as that is of peace: for this cause they have sessions, terms, 
assizes, and parliaments, to overrule men’s passions and resentments, 
that they may not be judges in their own cause, nor punishers of theit 
own wrongs, which, as it is very incident to men in their corrupt state, 
so, for that reason, they would observe no measure; nor on the other 
hand would any be easily reduced to their duty. Not that men know not 
what is right, their excesses, and wherein they are to blame, by no means, 
nothing is plainer to them: but so depraved is human nature that, without 
compulsion some way or other, too many would not readily be brought ; 
to do what they know is right and fit, or avoid what they are satished 
they should not do. Which brings me near to the point I have under- 
taken, and for the better understanding of which I have thus briefly T 
treated of peace, justice, and government, as a necessary introduction, | viz., 
because the ways and methods by which peace is preserved in particular 
governments will help those readers most concerned in my proposal | tor 
conceive with what ease as well as advantage the peace of Europe might 
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NOt injure) he procured and kept; which is the end designed by me, with all submis- 
sion to those interested in this little treatise. 


1 the death 
of kin sup. IV. Or a Genera Peace, on THE Peace or Europe, 
the work AND THE MEANs OF IT 


to trace} In my first section, I showed the desirableness of peace; in my next, 
Sacred or} the truest means of it; to wit, justice not war. And in my last, that this 
»f consent,| justice was the fruit of government, as government itself was the result 
liberty by} of society which first came from a reasonable design in men of peace. 
n his own} Now if the sovereign princes of Europe, who represent that society or 
ind execu. | independent state of men that was previous to the obligations of society, 
| what he} would, for the same reason that engaged men first into society, viz., 
f, he sub} Jove of peace and order, agree to meet by their stated deputies in a gen- 
m he te { eral diet, estates, or parliament, and there establish rules of justice for 
wn judge! sovereign princes to observe one to another; and thus to meet yearly, 
ent hands} or once in two or three years at farthest, or as they shall see cause, and 
ree, heis\ to be styled, the Sovereign or Imperial Diet, Parliament, or State of 
1us while Europe; before which sovereign assembly should be brought all differ- 
we lose, | ences depending between one sovereign and another that cannot be made 
it consti- | yp by private embassies before the sessions begin; and that if any of the 
ave from | sovereignties that constitute these imperial states shall refuse to submit 

their claim or pretensions to them, or to abide and perform the judgment 
€ meats | thereof, and seek their remedy by arms, or delay their compliance be- 
3, terms, | yond the time prefixed in their resolutions, all the other sovereignties, 
ntments, | united as one strength, shall compel the submission and performance of 
of theit | the sentence, with damages to the suffering party, and charges to the 
pt state, | sovereignties that obliged their submission. To be sure, Europe would 
1e other quietly obtain the so much desired and needed peace to her harassed in- 
mas habitants; no sovereignty in Europe having the power and therefore 





means; | cannot show the will to dispute the conclusion; and, consequently, 
without |. peace would be procured and continued in Europe. 

brought 

atished | V. Or tue Causes or DirFrerence, AND Motives 

under. | TO VIOLATE PEACE 


briefly , There appears to me but three things upon which peace is broken, 
uction, | viz., to keep, to recover, or to add. First, to keep what is one’s right 
‘ticular | from the invasion of an enemy; in which I am purely defensive. Secondly, 
osal t0 | to recover, when I think myself strong enough, that which by violence 


might | | or my ancestors have lost by the arms of a stronger power; in which 
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I am offensive. Or, lastly, to increase my dominion by the acquisition of 
my neighbour’s countries, as I find them weak and myself strong, Th 
gratify which passion there will never want some accident or other fo 
a pretence: and knowing my own strength, I will be my own judge an} 
carver. This last will find no room in the imperial states: they are a 
unpassable limit to that ambition. But the other two may come as $00 
as they please and find the justice of the sovereign court. And consider. 
ing how few there are of those sons of prey, and how early they show 
themselves, it may be not once in an age or two this expedition being 
established, the balance cannot well be broken. 


VI. Or TrirLes, UPON WHICH THOSE DIFFERENCES MAY ARISE 


But I easily foresee a question that may be answered in our way, | 
that is this: What is right? Or else we can never know what is wrong: 
It is very fit that this should be established. But that is fitter for the sop. 
ereign states to resolve than me. And yet that I may lead a way | 
matter, I say that title is either by a long and undoubted succession, 
the crowns of Spain, France, and England; or by election, as the = 
of Poland and the Empire; or by marriage, as the family of the Stewam 
came by England; the elector of Brandenburg to the Duchy of Cleve; 
and we, in ancient time, to divers places abroad; or by purchase, as hath 
been frequently done in Italy and Germany; or by conquest, as the Turk 
in Christendom, the Spaniards in Flanders, formerly mostly in the French 
hands, and the French in Burgundy, Normandy, Lorraine, French 
County, etc. This last title is, morally speaking, only questionable, 
has indeed obtained a place among the rolls of titles, but it was engrossed 
and recorded by the point of the sword and in bloody characters. Wha 
cannot be controlled or resisted must be submitted to; but all the world 
knows the date of the length of such empires, and that they expire with / 
the power of the possessor to defend them. And yet there is a little al 
lowed to conquest too, when it has the sanction of articles of peace 
confirm it: though that hath not always extinguished the fire, but it lies, } 
like embers and ashes, ready to kindle so soon as there is fit matter pre 
pared for it. Nevertheless, when conquest has been confirmed by 4 
treaty, and conclusion of peace, I must confess it is an adopted title; and 5 
if not so genuine and natural, yet being engrafted, it is fed by that which 
is the security of better titles, consent. There is but one thing more to be 
mentioned in this section, and that is from what time titles shall take their 
beginning, or how far back we may look to confirm or dispute them. It 
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would be very bold and inexcusable in me to determine so tender a point, 
hut be it more or less time, as to the last general peace at Nimeguen, or 
io the commencing of this war, or to the time of the beginning of the 
meaty of peace, I must submit it to the great pretenders and masters in 
that affair. But something everybody must be willing to give or quit, 
that he may keep the rest, and by this establishment be forever freed of 
the necessity of losing more. 


’ 


=i VII. Or tHE ComposITION OF THESE IMPERIAL STATES 


‘RISE 


way, and 
; Wrong; 
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The composition and proportion of this Sovereign Part, or Imperial 
State, does, at the first look, seem to carry with it no small difficulty 
what votes to allow for the inequality of the princes and states. But with 
submission to better judgments, I cannot think it invincible; for if it 


) be possible to have an estimate of the yearly value of the several sov- 


ereign countries, whose delegates are to make up this august assembly, 
the determination of the number of persons or votes in the states for 


ssion, a | every sovereignty will not be impracticable. Now that England, France, 
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Spain, the Empire, etc., may be pretty exactly estimated is so plain a 
case, by considering the revenue of lands, the exports and entries at the 
custom houses, the books of rates, and surveys that are in all govern- 
ments, to proportion taxes for the support of them, that the least inclina- 
tion to the peace of Europe will not stand or halt at this objection. I will, 
with pardon on all sides, give an instance far from exact; nor do I pretend 
to it, or offer it for an estimate; for I do it at random: only this, as wide 
a it is from the just proportion, will give some aim to my judicious 
reader, what I would be at: Remembering I design not by any computation 
am estimate from the revenue of the prince, but the value of the territory, 
the whole being concerned as well as the prince. And a juster measure 
it is to go by, since one prince may have more revenue than another, 
who has much a richer country: though in the instance I am now about 
to make, the caution is not so necessary, because, as I said before, I 
pretend to no manner of exactness, but go wholly by guess, being but 
for example’s sake. I suppose the Empire of Germany to send twelve; 
France, ten; Spain, ten; Italy, which comes to France, eight; England, 
six; Portugal, three; Sweedland, four; Denmark, three; Poland, four; 
Venice, three; the seven provinces, four; the thirteen cantons and little 
neighbouring sovereignties, two; dukedoms of Holstein and Courland, 
one; and if the Turks and Muscovites are taken in, as seems but fit and 
just, they will make ten apiece more. The whole makes ninety. A great 
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presence when they represent the fourth, and now the best and wealthieg 
part of the known world; where religion and learning, civility and ary 
have their seat and empire. But it is not absolutely necessary there shoul 
be always so many persons to represent the larger sovereignties; for th 
votes may be given by one man of any sovereignty as well as by ten o 
twelve: though the fuller the assembly of states is, the more solemp, 
effectual, and free the debates will be, and the resolutions must need 
come with greater authority. The place of their first session should k 
central, as much as is possible, afterwards as they agree. 












VIII. Or tHE REGULATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL STATES IN SEssiow 





To avoid quarrel for precedency, the room may be round, and have 
divers doors to come in and go out at, to prevent exceptions. If the whole 
number be cast in tens, each choosing one, they may preside by tums, 
to whom all speeches should be addressed, and who should collect the 
sense of the debates, and state the question for a vote, which, in my 
ion, should be by the ballot after the prudent and commendable method 
of the Venetians: which, in a great degree, prevents the ill effects of cor 
ruption; because if any of the delegates of that high and mighty Estates 
could be so vile, false, and dishonourable as to be influenced by money, 
they have the advantage of taking their money that will give it them and 
of voting undiscovered to the interest of their principles and their own 
inclinations; as they that do understand the balloting box do very well |" ! 
know. A shrewd stratagem and an experimental remedy against cor 
ruption, at least corrupting: for who will give their money where they 7 
may so easily be cozened, and where it is two to one they will be 59, 2 
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for they that will take money in such cases will not stick to lie heartily 
to them that give it, rather than wrong their country, when they know 
their lie cannot be detected. 4g 
It seems to me that nothing in this Imperial Parliament should pass but i 
by three quarters of the whole, at least seven above the balance. I am sure 
it helps to prevent treachery, because if money could ever be a tempts ; 
tion in such a court, it would cost a great deal of money to weigh down 
the wrong scale. All complaints should be delivered in writing in the 
nature of memorials and journals kept by a proper person, in a trunk of 
chest, which should have as many differing locks as there are tens i 
the states. And if there were a clerk for each ten, and a pew or table for 
those clerks in the assembly; and at the end of every session one out of 
each ten were appointed to examine and compare the journals of those { . 
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wealthies 
y and amy | derks, and then lock them up as I have before expressed, it would be 


\ere shoul | dear and satisfactory. And each sovereignty if they please, as is but very 
28; for the | fit, may have an exemplification, or copy of the said memorials, and the 
by ten or | joumals of proceedings upon them. The liberty and rules of speech, to 
© solemp, | be sure, they cannot fail in, who will be wisest and noblest of each 
1USt needy | sovereignty, for its own honour and safety. If any difference can arise 
should be | between those that come from the same sovereignty that then one of 

the major number do give the balls of that sovereignty. I should think it 

extremely necessary that every sovereignty should be present under 
SEssion | great penalties, and that none leave the session without leave, till all be 
and hare | finished; and that neutralities in debates should by no means be endured; 
he whole | for any such latitude will quickly open a way to unfair proceedings, 
by tums, | and be followed by a train, both of seen and unseen inconveniences. | 
ollect the | will say little of the language in which the session of the Sovereign Es- 
my opin. | utes should be held, but to be sure it must be in Latin or French; the 
e method | first would be very well for civilians, but the last most easy for men of 


ts of cor { quality. 


y Estates IX. Or tHe OsjecTIONS THAT MAY BE ADVANCED 

y money, AGAINST THE DesIGN 

them and ’ org ' 
neice | will first give an answer to the objections that may be offered against 
, my proposal: and in my next and last section I shall endeavour to show 
ery well ’ 


sme of the manifold conveniences that would follow this European 


Nst cor 

a kague or confederacy. 

ere they ett, s ; 
hea, first of them is this, that the strongest and-richest sovereignty 
heartily | Will never agree to it, and if it should, there would be danger of corrup- 


tion more than of force one time or other. I answer to the first part, he 
Y isnot stronger than all the rest, and for that reason you should promote 
| this and compel him into it; especially before he be so, for then it will 


ass but ey 
P be too laté to deal with such a one. To the last part of the objection, I 
am sure ; : 

oll say the way is as open now as then; and it may be the number fewer, 
+ dal and as easily come at. However, if men of sense and honour and substance 
: in the | chosen, they will either scorn the baseness, or have wherewith to 
aul | Pay for the knavery: at least they may be watched so that one may be 





tens in | * Steck upon the other, and all prudently limited by the sovereignty 

sble for | “*Y Fepresent. In all great points, especially before a final resolve, they 

. out of | MY be obliged to transmit to their principals the merits of such important 

f those ) 3 depending, and receive their last instructions: which may be done 
in four and twenty days at the most, as the place of their session may be 
appointed. 
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The second is that it will endanger an effeminacy by such a disuse of 
the trade of soldiery; that if there should be any need for it, upon any 
occasion, we should be at a loss as they were in Holland in ’72, 
There can be no danger of effeminacy, because each sovereignty may 
introduce as temperate or severe a discipline in the education of youh 
as they please, by low living and due labour. Instruct them in mechanic 
knowledge and in natural philosophy by operation, which is the honoy 
of the German nobility. This would make them men: neither women no; 
lions: for soldiers are the other extreme to effeminacy. But the knowledge 
of nature, and the useful as well as agreeable operations of art, give me | 
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an understanding of themselves, of the world they are born into, how » 
be useful and serviceable, both to themselves and others: and how » 
save and help, not injure or destroy. The knowledge of government jp 
general; the particular constitutions of Europe; and above all of his ow 
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country, are very recommending accomplishments. This fits him for the 
parliament and council at home, and the courts of princes and service 
in the imperial states abroad. At least, he is a good commonwealth’s man, 
and can be useful to the public or retire as there may be occasion, 

To the other part of the objection, of being at a loss for soldiery a 
they were in Holland in ’72. The proposal answers for it itself. One hy 
war no more than the other; and will be as much to seek upon occasion, 
Nor is it to be thought that any one will keep up such an army after 
such an empire is on foot, which may hazard the safety of the rest. How. 
ever, if it be seen requisite, the question may be asked, by order of | 
sovereign states, why such a one either raises or keeps up a formidable 
body of troops, and he obliged forthwith to reform or reduce them; 
lest any one, by keeping up a great body of troops, should surprise: 
neighbour. But a small force in every other sovereignty, as it is capable 
or accustomed to maintain, will certainly prevent that danger, and vat 
quish any such fear. | 

The third objection is, that there will be great want of employment 
for younger brothers of families; and that the poor must either tum 
soldiers or thieves. I have answered that in my return to the second ob 
jection. We shall have the more merchants and husbandmen, or inget 
ious naturalists, if the government be but anything solicitous of the edt{ this 
cation of their youth: which, next to the present and immediate happines} degr 
of any country, ought of all things to be the care and skill of the govem} and 
ment. For such as the youth of any country is bred, such is the mem? hath 
generation, and the government in good or bad hands. 
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| am come now to the last objection, that sovereign princes and states 
will hereby become not sovereign: a thing they will never endure. But 
this also, under correction, is a mistake, for they remain as sovereign at 
home as ever they were. Neither their power over their people, nor the 
ysual revenue they pay them, is diminished: it may be the war estab- 
lishment may be reduced, which will indeed of course follow, or be 
better employed to the advantage of the public. So that the sovereignties 
are as they were, for none of them have now any sovereignty over one 
mother: And if this be called a lessening of their power, it must be only 
because the great fish can no longer eat up the little ones, and that each 
sovereignty is equally defended from injuries, and disabled from com- 
mitting them: Cedant Arma Toge is a glorious sentence; the voice of the 
dove; the olive branch of peace. A blessing so great, that when it pleases 
God to chastise us severely for our sins, it is with the rod of war that 
for the most part He whips us: and experience tells us none leaves deeper 
marks behind it. 


X. Or tHe Rear BENEFITS THAT FLOW FROM THIS 
ProposaAL ABOUT PEACE 


I am come to my last section, in which I shall enumerate some or 
those many real benefits that flow from this proposal for the present and 
future peace of Europe. 

Let it not, I pray, be the least that it prevents the spilling of so much 
human and Christian blood. For a thing so offensive to God, and terrible 
and afflicting to men, as that has ever been, must recommend our ex- 
pedient beyond all objections. For what can a man give in exchange for 
his life as well as soul? And though the chiefest in government are seldom 
personally exposed, yet it is a duty incumbent upon them to be tender of 
the lives of their people; since without all doubt, they are accountable 
to God for the blood that is spilt in their service. So that besides the loss 
of so many lives, of importance to any government, both for labour and 
propagation, the cries of so many widows, parents, and fatherless are 
prevented, that cannot be very pleasant in the ears of any government, 
and is the natural consequence of war in all government. 

There is another manifest benefit which redounds to Christendom by 
this peaceable expedient, the reputation of Christianity will in some 
degree be recovered in the sight of infidels; which, by the many bloody 
and unjust wars of Christians, not only with them, but one with another, 
hath been greatly impaired. For, to the scandal of that holy profession, 
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Christians, that glory in their Saviour’s name, have long devoted th 
credit and dignity of it to their worldly passions, as often as they hay 
been excited by the impulses of ambition or revenge. They have ng 
always been in the right: nor has right been the reason of war: and ng 
only Christians against Christians, but the same sort of Christians hay 
imbrued their hands in one another’s blood; invoking and interesting qj 
they could the good and merciful God to prosper their arms to their 








brethren’s destruction: yet their Saviour has told them that He came tp/ 


save, and not to destroy the lives of men: to give and plant peace among 
men: and if in any sense He may be said to send war, it is the holy war 
indeed; for it is to send against the devil, and not the persons of mea, 
Of all His titles this seems the most glorious as well as comfortable for 
us, that He is the prince of peace. It is His nature, His office, His work, 
and the end and excellent blessings of His coming, who is both the maker 
and preserver of our peace with God. And it is very remarkable, that in 
all the New Testament He is but once called lion, but frequently th 
Lamb of God; to denote to us His gentle, meek, and harmless nature, 
and that those who desire to be the disciples of His cross and kingdom, 
for they are inseparable, must be like Him, as St. Paul, St. Peter and 
St. John tell us. Nor is it said the lamb shall lie down with the lion, bu 
the lion shall lie down with the lamb. That is war shall yield to peace 
and the soldier turn hermit. To be sure, Christians should not be aptto 
strive, not swift to anger against anybody, and less with one another 
and least of all for the uncertain and fading enjoyments of this lower 
world: and no quality is exempted from this doctrine. Here is a wide 
field for the reverend clergy of Europe to act their part in, who have so 
much the possession of princes and people too. May they recommend 
and labour this pacific means I offer, which will end blood, if not strife; 
and then reason, upon free debate, will be judge, and not the sword. So 
that both right and peace, which are the desire and fruit of wise gover 
ments, and the choice blessings of any country, seem to succeed the 
establishment of this proposal. 

The third benefit is that it saves money, both to the prince and people; 
and thereby prevents those grudgings and misunderstandings between 
them that are wont to follow the devouring expenses of war; and e+ 
ables both to perform public acts for learning, charity, manufactures, 
etc. The virtues of government and ornaments of countries. Nor is this 
all the advantage that follows to sovereignties, upon this head of money 
and good husbandry, to whose service and happiness this short discourse 
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jsdedicated; for it saves the great expense that frequent and splendid 
embassies require, and all their appendages of spies and intelligence, 
which in the most prudent governments have devoured mighty sums of 
money; and that not without some immoral practices also: such as cor- 
rupting of servants to betray their masters, by revealing their secrets; 
not to be defended by Christian or old Roman virtues. But here where 
there is nothing to fear there is little to know, and therefore the purchase 
is either cheap, or may be wholly spared. I might mention pensions to 
the widows and orphans of such as die in wars, and of those that have 
been disabled in them; which rise high in the revenue of some countries. 

Our fourth advantage is that the towns, cities, and countries that might 
be laid waste by the rage of war are thereby preserved. A blessing that 
would be very well understood in Flanders and Hungary, and indeed 
upon all the borders of sovereignties, which are almost ever the stages of 
spoil and misery; of which the stories of England and Scotland do suff- 
ciently inform us without looking over the water. 

The fifth benefit of this peace is the ease and security of travel and 
traffic: a happiness never understood since the Roman Empire has been 
broken into so many sovereignties. But we may easily conceive the com- 
fort and advantage of travelling through the governments of Europe by 
a pass from any of the sovereignties of it, which this league and state of 
peace will naturally make authentic. They that have travelled Germany, 
where is so great a number of sovereignties, know the want and value of 
this privilege, by the many stops and examinations they meet with by 
the way: but especially such as have made the great tour of Europe. 
This leads to the benefit of a universal monarchy, without the incon- 
veniences that attend it: for when the whole was one empire, though 
these advantages were enjoyed, yet the several provinces, that now make 
the kingdoms and states of Europe, were under some hardship from the 
great sums of money remitted to the imperial seat, and the ambition and 
avarice of their several proconsuls and governors, and the great taxes 
they paid to the numerous legions of soldiers, that they maintained for 
their own subjection, who were not wont to entertain that concern for 
them (being uncertainly there, and having their fortunes to make) which 
their respective and proper sovereigns have always shown for them. So 
that to be ruled by native princes or states, with the advantage of that 
peace and security that can only render a universal monarchy desirable, 
is peculiar to our proposal, and for that reason it is to be preferred. 

Another advantage is the great security it will be to Christians against 
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the inroads of the Turk, in their most prosperous fortune. For it had 
been impossible for the Porte to have prevailed so often, and so far from 
Christendom, but by the carelessness, or wilful connivence, if not aid, 
of some Christian princes. And for the same reason, why no Christian 
monarch will adventure to oppose or break such a union, the Granj 
Seignior will find himself obliged to concur for the security of what he 
holds in Europe: where with all his strength he would feel it an over. 
match for him. The prayers, tears, treason, blood, and devastation tha 
war has cost in Christendom, for these two last ages especially, mus 
add to the credit of our proposal, and the blessing of the peace thereby 
humbly recommended. 

The seventh advantage of a European Imperial Diet, Parliament, or 
Estates is that it will beget and increase personal friendship betwee 
princes and states, which tends to the rooting up of wars, and planting 
peace in a deep and fruitful soil. For princes have the curiosity of seeing 
the courts and cities of other countries, as well as private men, if they 
could as securely and familiarly gratify their inclinations. It were a great 
motive to the tranquillity of the world that they could freely converse 
face to face, and personally and reciprocally give and receive marks of 
civility and kindness. A hospitality that leaves these impressions behind 
it will hardly let ordinary matters prevail to mistake or quarrel one 
another. Their emulation would be in the instances of goodness, laws, 
customs, learning, arts, buildings; and in particular those that relate to 
charity, the true glory of some governments, where beggars are as much 
a rarity as in other places it would be to see none. 

Nor is this all the benefit that would come by this freedom and inter- 
view of princes. For natural affection would hereby be preserved, which 
we see little better than lost, from the time their children, or sisters, are 
married into other courts. For the present state of insincerity of princes 
forbid them the enjoyment of that natural comfort which is possessed 
by private families: insomuch that from the time a daughter or sister is 


married to another crown, nature is submitted to interest, and that, for / 


the most part, grounded not upon solid or commendable foundations, 
but ambition or unjust avarice. I say this freedom that is the effect of 
our pacific proposal restores nature to her just right and dignity in the 
families of princes, and them to the comfort she brings, wherever she is 
preserved in her proper station. Here daughters may personally entreat 
their parents, and sisters, their brothers, for a good understanding betweet 
them and their husbands, where nature not crushed by absence and 
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sinister interests, but acting by the sight and lively entreaties of such 
near relations, is almost sure to prevail. They cannot easily resist the 
most affectionate addresses of such powerful solicitors as their children 
and grandchildren, and their sisters, nephews, and nieces; and so back- 
ward from children to parents, and sisters to brothers, to keep up and 
preserve their own families, by a good understanding between their 
husbands and them. 

To conclude this section, there is yet another manifest privilege that 
follows this intercourse and good understanding, which methinks should 
be very moving with princes, viz., that hereby they may choose wives 
for themselves such as they love, and not by proxy merely to gratify 
interest; an ignoble motive; and that rarely begets or continues that 
kindness which ought to be between men and their wives. A satisfaction 
very few princes ever knew, and to which all other pleasures ought to 
resign. Which has often obliged me to think that the advantage of pri- 
vate men upon princes, by family comforts, is a sufficient balance against 
their greater power and glory: the one being more in imagination than 
real; and often unlawful; but the other natural, solid, and commendable. 
Besides, it is certain, parents loving well before they are married, which 
very rarely happens to princes, has kind and generous influences upon 
their offspring: which with their example makes them better husbands 
and wives in their turn. This in great measure prevents unlawful love, 
and the mischiefs of those intrigues that are wont to follow them. What 
hatred, feuds, wars, and desolations have in divers ages flown from un- 
kindness between princes and their wives? What unnatural divisions 
among their children, and ruin to their families, if not loss of their coun- 
tries by it? Behold an expedient to prevent it, a natural and efficacious 
one. Happy to princes and happy to their people also. For nature being 
renewed and strengthened by these mutual pledges and endearments | 
have mentioned will leave those soft and kind impressions behind in the 
minds of princes that court and country will very easily discern and feel 
the good effects of: especially if they have the wisdom to show that they 
interest themselves in the prosperity of the children and relations of 
their princes. For it does not only incline them to be good, but engage 
those relations to become powerful suitors to their princes for them if 
any misunderstanding should unhappily arise between them and their 
sovereigns. Thus ends this section. It now rests to conclude the dis- 
course in which, if I have not pleased my reader or answered his expec- 
tation, it is some comfort to me I meant well, and have cost him but 
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little money and time; and brevity is an excuse, if not a virtue, where the 
subject is not agreeable, or is but ill prosecuted. 


Tue ConcLusion 


I will conclude this my proposal of a European Sovereign, or Imperial 
Diet, Parliament, or Estates with that which I have touched upon before, 
and which falls under the notice of every one concerned, by coming home 
to their particular and respective experience within their own sover- 
eignties. That by the same rules of justice and prudence by which parents 
and masters govern their families, and magistrates their cities, and es. 
tates their republics, and princes and kings their principalities and king. 
doms, Europe may obtain and preserve peace among her sovereignties, 
For wars are the duels of princes; and as government in kingdoms and 
states prevents men being judges and executioners for themselves, over. 
rules private passions as to injuries or revenge, and subjects the great as 
well as the small to the rule of justice that power might not vanquish or 
oppress right nor one neighbour act an independency and sovereignty 
upon another, while they have resigned that original claim to the benefit 
and comfort of society; so this being soberly weighed in the whole and 
parts of it, it will not be hard to conceive or frame, nor yet to execute, 
the design I have here proposed. 

And for the better understanding and perfecting of the idea I here 
present to the sovereign princes and estates of Europe for the safety and 
tranquillity of it, I must recommend to their perusals Sir William 
Temple’s account of the United Provinces; which is an instance and 
answer upon practice to all the objections that can be advanced against 
the practicability of my proposal: nay, it is an experiment that not only 
comes to our case, but exceeds the difficulties that can render its accom- 
plishment disputable. For there we shall find three degrees of sovereign- 
ties to make up every sovereignty in the general states. I will reckon 
them backwards. First, the states general themselves; then the immediate 
sovereignties that constitute them, which are those of the provinces, 
answerable to the sovereignties of Europe, that by their deputies are to 
compose the European diet, parliament, or estates in our proposal; and 
then there are the several cities of each province that are so many inde- 
pendent or distinct sovereignties, which compose those of the provinces 
as those of the provinces do compose the states general at the Hague. 

But I confess I have the passion to wish heartily that the honour of 
proposing and effecting so great and good a design might be owing to 
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cre the England, of all the countries in Europe, as something of the nature of our 
expedient was, in design and preparation, to the wisdom, justice, and 
valour of Henry the Fourth of France, whose superior qualities raising 
his character above those of his ancestors or contemporaries deservedly 


—_ gave him the style of Henry the Great. For he was upon obliging the 
faa princes and estates of Europe to a political balance when the Spanish 
pee faction for that reason contrived and accomplished his murder by the 
varents | ands of Ravilliac. 1 will not then fear to be censured for proposing an 
aban expedient for the present and future peace of Europe when it was not 
kine. ) omy the design but glory of one of the greatest princes that ever reigned 
sald in it; and is found practicable in the constitution of one of the wisest and 
ss ah powerfullest states of it. So that to conclude, I have very little to answer 
on for in all this affair; because if it succeed I have so little to deserve. For 
cates this great king’s example tells us it is fit to be done; and Sir William 
iia | Temple’s history shows us by a surpassing instance that it may be done; 
cignty and Europe, by her incomparable miseries, makes it now necessary to be 
vena done; that my share is only thinking of it at this juncture, and putting it 
le ang | into the common light for the peace and prosperity of Europe. 
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CATHOLIC, JEWISH, AND PROTESTANT DECLARATION 
ON WORLD PEACE! 
PREAMBLES TO THE “DECLARATION ON Wor.p Peace” 
Protestant 


In a world troubled to despair by recurring war the Protestant churches 
have been seeking to show how moral and religious convictions should 
guide the relations of nations. Their conclusions are in many important 
respects similar to those of men of other faiths. In this we rejoice, for 
world order cannot be achieved without the cooperation of all men of 
good will. We appeal to our constituency to give heed to the following 
proposals enunciated by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, which must 
find expression in national policies. Beyond these proposals we hold that 
the ultimate foundations of peace require spiritual regeneration as em- 
phasized in the Christian Gospel. 


Catholic 


We present for the consideration of all men of good will the following 
postulates of a just peace as embodying the principles of the moral law 
and their prime applications to world problems of our day. To our mind 
they express the minimum requirements of a peace which Christians can 
endorse as fair to all men. They are the foundation on which Catholics 
in a free world can work from deep motives of Christian justice and 
charity for the building of a better social order. 


Jewish 


The American Synagogue commends to the attention of its own con- 
stituency and to all men of faith the following principles as a guide to 
thought and action in dealing with the grave world problems of our time. 
These seven principles, while they do not exhaust the teachings of the 
Jewish tradition on issues of social relationships, have their sanction in 
Judaism both Biblical and rabbinic. Judaism’s highest goal has ever been 
“to amend the world through the kingdom of God.” The Synagogue 
therefore calls upon its adherents, both as citizens and as Jews, to seek 


1 Ricbeosel: far publication, October 7, 1943, by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York, N. Y.; the Social Action De 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.; and 
the Synagogue Council of America, New York, N. Y. 
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after the implementation of these principles. They will thereby act in 
faithful conformity with the moral values of the Jewish religion, and at 
the same time serve the best interests of country and of mankind. 
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Text oF DECLARATION 


1. The moral law must govern world order. The organization of a just 


ri peace depends upon practical recognition of the fact that not only indi- 
viduals but nations, States, and international society are subject to the 
ie sovereignty of God and to the moral law which comes from God. 
oa 4 2. The rights of the individual must be assured. The dignity of the 
0 


idl human person as the image of God must be set forth in all its essential 
"ae implications in an international declaration of rights, and be vindicated 


.m .% ; ; 7 e : 
4 a by the positive action of national governments and international organ- 

" ) ization. States as well as individuals must repudiate racial, religious, or 
S em- 


other discrimination in violation of those rights. 

3. The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples must be protected. 
The rights of all peoples, large and small, subject to the good of the 
organized world community, must be safeguarded within the framework 


owing | ofcollective security. The progress of undeveloped, colonial, or oppressed 
ul law | peoples toward political responsibility must be the object of international 
mind | concern. ' 

scm 4. The rights of minorities must be secured. National governments 
— and international organization must respect and guarantee the rights of 
e 


ethnic, religious, and cultural minorities to economic livelihood, to equal 
opportunity for educational and cultural development, and to political 
equality. 


5. International institutions to maintain peace with justice must be 


LLL NC. sttttttmt. 


con- organized. An enduring peace requires the organization of international 
de to institutions which will (a) develop a body of international law (b) guar- 
time. antee the faithful fulfilment of international obligations, and revise them 
f the when necessary (c) assure collective security by drastic limitation and 


on in continuing control of armaments, compulsory arbitration and adjudica- 


been | tion of controversies, and the use when necessary of adequate sanctions 
ogue to enforce the law. 

seek 6. International economic cooperation must be developed. Interna- 
the | tional economic collaboration to assist all States to provide an adequate 
‘De standard of living for their citizens must replace the present economic 


-and | Monopoly and exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups 
and States. 
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7. A just social order within each State must be achieved. Since the 
harmony and well-being of the world community are intimately bound 
| up with the internal equilibrium and social order of the individual States, k 
} steps must be taken to provide for the security of the family, the col- 
laboration of all groups and classes in the interest of the common good, F 
a standard of living adequate for self-development and family life, decent 
conditions of work, and participation by labor in decisions affecting its h 
welfare. 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION : 
Protestant A 


Rt. Rev. Henry St George Tucker, New York City, President, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America and Presiding B 
Bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church 

Bishop William Y. Bell, Cordele, Ga., President, Board of Evangel- | 
ism, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, Cleveland, Ohio, Moderator, General F 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches 

Rev. P. O. Bersell, Minneapolis, Minn., President, Lutheran Augustana 
Synod and National Lutheran Council 

Rev. Robert Cummins, Boston, Mass., General Superintendent, Uni- 
versalist Church of America 

Bishop A. R. Clippinger, Dayton, Ohio, President, Board of Admin- | 
istration of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ 


Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, New York City, Moderator, General As ; RB 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Boston, President, American Unitarian R 
Association 

Rt. Rev. S. H. Gapp, Bethlehem, Pa., President, Provincial Elders’ D 
Conference of the Moravian Church 

Rev. L. W. Goebel, Chicago, President, General Synod of the Evan- R 
gelical and Reformed Church 

Rev. C. E. Lemmon, Columbia, Mo., President, International Con- | 
vention of the Disciples of Christ N 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Boston, Mass., Secretary, Council of 
Bishops of the Methodist Church D 

Rev. W. W. Peters, McPherson, Kan., Moderator, General Confer- 


ence of the Church of the Brethren 
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Rev. Jacob Prins, Grand Rapids, Mich., President, General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America. 

Rev. Donald W. Richardson, Richmond, Va., Moderator, General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S (South) 

Rev. Joseph C. Robbins, Wollaston, Mass., President, Northern 
Baptist Convention 

Rev. Albert N. Rogers, Yonkers, N. Y., President, General Confer- 
ence of the Seventh Day Baptist Churches 

Bishop John S. Stamm, Harrisburg, Pa., President, Board of Bishops of 
the Evangelical Church 

Allen U. Tomlinson, Whittier, Calif., Presiding Clerk of the Five 
Years Meeting of the Society of Friends 

Bishop P. A. Wallace, Brooklyn, N. Y., Senior Bishop, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church 

Bishop James C. Baker, Los Angeles, Calif., Chairman, International 
Missionary Council 

Frank S. Bayley, Seattle, Wash., President, National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 

Rev. G. Pitt Beers, New York City, Chairman, Christian Commission 
for Camp and Defense Communities 

Mrs. J. D. Bragg, St. Louis, Mo., President, Women’s Division of 
Christian Service of the Methodist Board of Missions 

Dr. Arlo A. Brown, Madison, N. J., Chairman, International Council 
of Religious Education 

Rev. Rex S. Clements, Bryn Mawr, Pa., President, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 

Rev. Charles E. Diehl, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman, National Com- 
mission on Church Related Colleges 

Dr. John Foster Dulles, New York City, Chairman, Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 

Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, Indianapolis, Ind., President, United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society 

Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, Brooklyn, N. Y., President, National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, Pa., Chairman, American Friends 
Service Committee 

John T. Manson, New Haven, Conn., President, American Bible 


Society 
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Bishop Francis J. McConnell, New York City, Chairman, Christian 
Conference on War and Peace 
Rev. William P. Merrill, New York City, President, Church Peage 
Union 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore, Atlanta, Ga., President, Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church 
Dr. John R. Mott, New York City, Honorary Chairman, Intera. 
tional Missionary Council 
Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Albany, N. Y., President, American 
Council, World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches 
Commissioner Edward J. Parker, New York City, National Com. 
mander of the Salvation Army 
Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale, New York City, President, Home / 
Missions Council of North America 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Philadelphia, President, International Society 
of Christian Endeavor 
Rev. Charles P. Proudfit, Chicago, President, Council of Church 
Boards of Education 
Dr. Leland Rex Robinson, Bronxville, N. Y., President, American 
Committee for Christian Refugees 
Rev. Russell H. Stafford, Boston, Mass., President, American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Charles P. Taft, II, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman, Friends of the World 
Council of Churches 
Rev. Henry P. Van Dusen, New York City, President, American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools 
Rev. A. Livingston Warnshuis, Bronxville, N. Y., Chairman, Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
Rev. Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, Conn., Chairman, World’s 
Sunday School Association 
Miss Amy Ogden Welcher, Hartford, Conn., President, United 
Council of Church Women 
Rev. Herbert L. Willett, Wilmette, Ill., President, Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Unity 
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Also the following representatives of Eastern Orthodox Churches: 


Most Rev. Theophilus Pashkovsky, San Francisco, Calif., Metropol } 
itan of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America 
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Most Rev. Antony Bashir, Brooklyn, N. Y., Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church 
Right Rev. Bohdan, New York City, Bishop of the Ukrainian Ortho- 


dox Church of America 
Jewish 


Dr. Israel Goldstein, New York City, President, Synagogue Council 
of America 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, New York City, President, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America 

Dr. Julian Morgenstern, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, Hebrew Union 
College 

Rabbi Saul Silber, Chicago, IIl., President, Hebrew Theological College 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, New York City, President, Jewish Institute of 
Religion 

Rabbi William Drazin, Savannah, Ga., President, Rabbinical Council 
of America 

Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, Pittsburgh, Pa., President, Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis 

Rabbi Louis M. Levitsky, Newark, N. J., President, Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America 

Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman, Commission 
on Justice and Peace of Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Rabbi Joseph Zeitlin, New York City, Chairman, Social Justice Com- 
mission of Rabbinical Assembly of America 

Louis J. Moss, Brooklyn, N. Y., President, United Synagogue of 
America 

Dr. Samuel Nirenstein, New York City, President, Union of Othodox 
Jewish Congregations 

Adolph Rosenberg, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 

Mrs. Isidore Freedman, New York City, President, Women’s Branch 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 

Mrs. Hugo Hartmann, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods 

Mrs. Samuel Spiegel, New York City, President, Women’s League of 
United Synagogue of America 

Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, New York City 

Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rabbi Henry Cohen, Galveston, Texas 


Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Washington, D. C. 


Rabbi B. Benedict Glazer, Detroit, Michigan 
Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, New York City 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman, Chicago, Ill. 

Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, New York City 
Rabbi Morris Goldstein, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rabbi Julius Gordon, University City, Mo. 
Rabbi Simon Greenberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rabbi James G. Heller, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rabbi Leo Jung, New York City 

Prof. Mordecai M. Kaplan, New York City 
Rabbi C. E. Hillel Kauvar, Denver, Col. 
Rabbi Jacob Kohn, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rabbi Isaac Landman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rabbi B. L. Levinthal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rabbi Israel H. Levinthal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rabbi Felix A. Levy, Chicago, Ill. 

Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, Boston, Mass. 
Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, New York City 
Rabbi Edgar Magnin, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Chicago, IIl. 

Rabbi Abraham A. Neuman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rabbi David de Sola Pool, New York City 
Rabbi Irving F. Reichert, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rabbi Herman H. Rubenovitz, Boston, Mass. 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rabbi Milton Steinberg, New York City 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, New York City 


Catholic 


Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, Chairman, Ad- | 
ministrative Board, National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Most Rev. Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, Vice- 
Chairman, Administrative Board, N. C. W. C., Chairman, Bishops’ 


Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points 


Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, Chairman, Social Action 
Department, N. C. W. C., Honorary President, Catholic Associa- | 


tion for International Peace 
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Most Rev. Edwin Vincent Byrne, Archbishop of Santa Fe 

Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, Achbishop of Los Angeles 

Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington 

Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland, Oregon 

Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio 

Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., Arhbishop of Cincinnati 

Most Rev. Jolin J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco 

Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans 

Most Rev. Constantine Bohachevsky, Bishop of Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Diocese, Philadelphia 

Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Most Rev. John M. Gannon, Bishop of Erie, Pa. 

Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez, Miss. 

Most Rev. Charles Hubert Le Blond, Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo. 

Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D. 

Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 

Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, N. H. 

Most Rev. James H. Ryan, Bishop of Omaha, Nebraska 

Most Rev. Basil Takach, Bishop (Greek Rite), Diocese of Pittsburgh 

Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, S. C. 

Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop-elect of Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Rev. Edward A. Conway, S. J., Denver, Colo., Regis College 

Rev. John F. Cronin, S. S., Baltimore, Md., St. Mary’s Seminary 

Rev. Hugh A. Donohue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O. P., New York City 

Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M., St. Louis, Mo., Franciscan Mon- 
astery 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, Mundelein, Ill., Rector, Mun- 
delein Seminary 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Washington, D. C., Director, De- 
partment of Education, N. C. W. C. 

Rev. John La Farge, S. J., New York City, Executive Editor, America 

Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., Editor The Queen’s Work 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Washington, D. C., Rector, 
Catholic University 

Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind., President, Notre 
Dame University 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Washington, D. C., Director, Social 
Action Department, N. C. W. C. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Washington, D. C., Catholic Uni. 
versity 

Rr. Rev. Msgr. Matthew Smith, Denver, Colo., Editor, Denver Cath 
olic Register 

Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O. S. A., Villanova, Pa., President, Villg. 
nova College 

Rev. Paul F. Tanner, Washington, D. C., Director, Youth Depart. 
ment N. C. W. C. 

Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, York, Pa., President, National Council of 
Catholic Women 

Frederick P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo., Director, Central Bureau, Cath- 


Columbus 

Francis E. McMahon, Notre Dame, Ind., President, Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace 

Charles P. O’Donnell, Washington, D. C., Chairman, Post-War 
World Committee, Catholic Association for International Peace 

Wilbert J. O'Neill, Cleveland, Ohio, President, National Council of 
Catholic Men 

Harold A. Stevens, New York City, President, Catholic Inter-racial 


olic Central Verein 
Francis P. Matthews, Omaha, Nebr., Supreme Knight, Knights of 
Council 





